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Edward Nicholas, the secretary of state, noted that parliament
appeared to be losing the reverence hitherto paid it. The great
obstacle, he thought, to the king's regaining the affections of his
people was the universal fear of popery.1 It was most unfor-
tunate for the king that, coincident with a distinct revival of
monarchical sentiment, the gravest suspicions of popery seemed
to receive fresh justification from the Irish massacre.
The causes of the rebellion of 1641 wen* of longstanding. The
difficulties of the English government in Ireland during most
of the Tudor period sprang from the sporadic disorder inherent
in the clan system rather than from any acute racial or religious
differences, The risings were usually not very formidable, for
the lord deputy could rely upon the loyalty of the Anglo-Irish
in the Pale against the native or 'mere1 Irish. A new factor
entered with the Jesuit missions, which were so successful that
the question of religion, which had been negligible during most
of the century, became of great importance ut its close. For the
first time the Anglo-Irish gentry shared a common interest
with the native Irish, and their mutual hostility to the admini-
stration tended to draw them still closer together us puritanisrn
grew in strength in England. Elizabeth hud been wise enough
to avoid inciting religious antagonism by persecution, and she
had even winked at the non-enforcement of the Acts of Supre-
macy and Uniformity. Moreover mass had been hold (luring
the hist years of her reign in private in many parts of Ireland,
and openly in Munster under James L *Musses and processions
were celebrated as frequently and upon as grand a scale as in
Rome herself, said a Jesuit report,2
At present land rather than religion was the disturbing factor*
In Ulster the carls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel headed the clans
of O'Neill and O'Donndl, and the extreme pretensions of both
were a constant source of trouble to the smaller chieftains as
well as to the English government. Eventually the English lord
deputy determined that Tyrone and his principal adversary
should eome to England, where the king would settle their dif-
ferences. Thereupon Tyrone and Tyrconnel boarded ship,
landed in France, and never again visited their native land*
The reasons for 'the flight of the earls* appear inadequate, except
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